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= Original Poetry. (7; 


1 nopes dere is no one wid in de soun’ 


serve voice a6 "ould make wmitechiof im de 


my 










s1f you mean me, ole man, you know I'd die 
afore I'd make mischief avywhere,” said the 
wid ow. 

«] b'lieves it ob you, 
‘meant no disserspect: 
in 6 


who 
lef” his 





Rin? on de “ticktas 
sadjec’ in han’—which was, 











ong 


Adow and chile— 
¢ has done lef” all de property !’’ 
“Now, who de debbil done make you so 
smart? How you know all dat?’ put in his 
sister Dito, to whom all Pharaoh’s share of 
flesh seemed unjustly to havo fallen, she was so 
fat and unwieldy, 

+ Ah! I done bin seein’ how things bin goin’ 
on! Tseo de trail 0’ de serpint—de trail'o’ de 
sarpent—creep, creep—crawl, crawl! Well) 
Maree Colonel done gone ; it’s my hopes he went 
Soir, dat?s oe” 

“Good gracious, ole man, you—you don’t 
mean thal—"’ 

* Yes, I do mean jes’ dat.” 

«¥ you turn me atck,” said the widow, 





yih with good ts all alive 





” 208° Neoght but a darkened siverse, » lie, 
3 mei MaWI, eherihads: ti are better not t0 be, f 
: * led Phsd et one pong, dull wish,—to die. 
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23 OLD FAMILY SERYART. 
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“THE SECRET OF POWER. 


"WHITTEN Yor Tae sarunpaT EveNtnG Post, 
(BY MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


: ; teoording to Act af Congress, in the year 
a by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's Office of 
. Court for thé Rastern District of Penn- 


wet out the thread of bis verbos'ty finer than. 
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Maree Colonel’s gone! We mus’ 
then our time come, childun! ebery 
son and darter ob us! all hab 
nature! wonder who frst 


or sncredmet, or any- 

ting ‘Comf>rmable.’ I can’t help of it! all I 
» is to pray fr de pose of his soul. I'l 

an’ 1’ have & thass said for him at my 
*apences.”” 







tall, and 90 thin, | meat 


put for a ' 
| ae e0tten | his wife) would not o’ parted with her for the 
‘white | World, only dey were gwine to travel a heap 


ness, Phérach smiled, 4is-| bad “cided to leare ’em when ber time was up. 
tured ap ey Ne 
eect of conteastwas increased, berry well. And he was sure she would suit de 


) dé Im this world 
per- | know as our Marse Colonel wa'n’t « born fool! 
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Widdered | plain, an’ speak low, an’ cast down her eyes, 


>| before his wit,’ In other words, talking indis- 













growing white about the Yipes; « if I thought 
so, I couldnt stay in the house « minit. 
should stifle! poison! heavens! urh-rb-rh! 
urh-rh-rb !’’ 
«P"son! bush! no! what « horrid word! 
dat’s a hanging word—dat is! Yow said it, not 
me.” 
+ What do you mean, then? Urb! arh! you 
make my blood run cold "ong 0’ your looks 
an’ grimacest” 
«+L means jes dis! Did—you—nedber—heern 
“% erat” 
“Urh!t Urtteeh-th! no! don’t roll yourn so! 
You make w 4 feel like I was in the house with 
the Wite?,-of-Indor!”’ 
* Well, den! now listen to me good while I 
tel, you something. If I was a lady, or a gom- 
Man, I shouldn’t like to be any wher in Miss 
Ada’s way, of sho didn’t want me dar—cause I 
should be dead sure 0’ having’ to get onf ob her 
way! I dieakin’t want Mise Ade to wast me 
dead, canse I should be sartain some day soon 
arter to go dead! 1 takes ‘tickalar notice dat 
eberything she wants to happen—Acppens. 
Eberythiing she wants to go on—goes on. Ebery- 
thing she wants to stop—sfops. Ef she wants 
anybody as is an eye sore to her out of her 
sight—dey travels. Ef she wants anybody—no 
matter how far off dey may be—ie her sight— 
is, She ain’t got no more heart nor a 


corrects, an’ now I prove it by sammin’ up of 
ber history.”’ 
« Yost much you know of her history or 
anybody cisé,”’ exclaimed Dido, testily, for she 
felt that Pharoah was “letting b's tongue run 










childun! childun! de cargo o’ rum as was 
landed when she was helped onto our wharf} 
Ole Marve Colonel didn’t see itt be coulis’? 
see it! he was wilehed ' 7 did. Be ‘ » 
ne ox nmt | ; 


Hon paturel ater, + 
ebber $00 amas 





T look like a 
, ? or « man as would 
his breaf in fear of diseults? No! I'll 
sum her up now, or else for ever arter hold my 
peace! What happened arter she entered de 
fam’ly? What was de condition of de fam'ly 
when she entered it? an’ what is it now? When 
she arrove, dere was Marse Colonel, Marse 
Eustace, an’ Miss Eustacia all livin’ as happy 
as possible down on our place by de shore. 
Only Miss Eustacy had de pip. Marse Philly 
was off to college. Well! first of all, Marse 
Eustace, he gits inter his head to go off travel- 
ling in forrin partsa—to Nova Scotia, an’ de Isle 
0’ Man, an’ de Debils’ Icy Peak gener ly. An’ 
I clare to Marster, he nebber would 0’ thought 
of it ov’y for she. Well! childun! Ole Marse 
Colorel guv his consint, an’ lots o’ money. 
Case why? Cause Marse Colonel dead in lub, 
an’ jedlous ob his own dear son! So he sent 
him off to his ruin, poor boy! Well! Lord for- 
give de poor man! he’s gone now—but J neb- 
ber did see anybody so possessed as he was! 
In de middie ob his infateration, young Marse 
Philly comes home from college. You nebber 
see Marse Philly, Missus Brunton? He was 
jes as handsome ss an image! Well, he 
hadn’t bin home no time at all, afore Miss Ada 
witched him! You nebber saw such « fool in 
all your born days, as dat poor young boy made 
ob hisself! Lor’! Lor’! when Marse Colonel 
found it out! Dear! dear! what works we had 
for weeks an’ weeks! Miss Ada wop’ an’ wep’, 
day in an’ day out, an’ *pented she had ebber 
come inter de house! an’ "tended she wanted 
to go ‘way. But, no, no, Marse Colonel 
wouldn’t hear a word about her goin’ ‘way, she 
mus’ stay. But he guy Marse Philly lots o’ 
money, an’ ordered him off on bis travels to 
follow his brother. But Marse Philly wasn’t 
dutiful an’ tractable, like dear Marse Eustace, 
an’ a0, ’stead o° goin’, Marse Philly, jes out 0’ 
derned internal corntrariness, wont an’ hev his- 
self inter a brain fever, an’ like to a’ died! Oh! 
in coorse, Miss Ada nussed him—tm coorse she 
did! Cause, you see, he was allos callin’ for 
the. Noone could mollify him, ’cept she. In 
his worsest ‘laram-tearums he allus knowed 
she. He wouldn’t bear anybody in his sight 
‘cept she. He would’t take his physic, nor food, 
nor drink, from any one cept she. He'd slap 
de cup an’ sasser, or de wine-glass an’ spoon 
right smack out’n anybody else’s han’ as of- 
fered it to him, "cept “twas she. Poor Marse 
Colonel! He wer’ a good man! He "tended 
for to be a good father! I seen de struggle he 
had wid hisself; I seen how weeks an’ woeks 
he fought wid hisself; how he lef’ de table, 
meal arter mea! wid out eatin’; how he walk’d 
up an’ down his floor all night widout 
sleepin’! Ah! when love do git inter de buzzum 
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creetly, 

“TI mean her history sinee sere she’s 
bin! Firs’ place she’s a furriner, which, of 
course, you couldn’t expect much of sich | same 
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like dis,” here Pharosh made « 
. «Now please 
ob dis fam'ly singe she 
Firs’ how did she eum? Why 
© me, Missus Brunton! When 
Marse Colonel’s onliest 
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#* No, no, Missus Brunton! dat’s de darter’s 
teacher ; dough, to tell de Lord’s trafe, neider 
Maree Colonel nor myself ebber saw any dar- 


Semmes hy Joene omen 
’, am? oung ‘omen as 
he called his Mi” ty dyn 
juced as Miss Weaver. a-- +, 

tell you all what! didn’t he "mend her up tode 











ho mid how Miss Weaver had been in his 
f pree years, an’ given so much sassage- 
det Lady Whet’s-her-name, (that was 


; } Way out Wes’, an’ up norf, an’ down sonf, 
Mins Weaver’s healf was so deliky dat she 


Colonel Malmaison had to offer would suit her 
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Now you all know, childum,”’ said 
Pharaoh, turning to his audience, «you all 


Now tell mo—ef dat young 'oman hada’t con- 
him wid her wan. you s*pose he'd 


The young lady had her recommend’ right 
the mouth of the gentleman, and she 
been livin’ long 0’ his wife and darters 
ears,” said the widow. 

‘es—but you see, Missus Brunton, me, nor 
Marse nebber saw no wife nor 
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Ff 


in de case? How’s’ever! Marse Colo- 
nebber thoaght ob dat—not one bit of it! 
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"n't witehed, nor likewise 
1 was, dough! for Lor’! she looked like 
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ob an’ ole man, its like a—like a fire in an’ old 
frame house! 1 knows it all of my own head, 
childun, cause ders bin a conflagration here!” 
said Pharoah, placing his hand upon his frayed 


down younder at de shore house—/ want dere. 
I don’t know nuffin’ "tall "bout sich. I was 
‘ached to dis yer plantashua,’’ said Dido, with 
the aif of one who would clear her skirts from 
the least imputation of blame. 

« Well, Marse Colonel, he straggied wid his- 
self—at long last be overcome hisself, which de 
Scripture says, ‘he that conquereth his own 
apirit, is greater than he that taketh a city.’ 
An’ then he went inter dat room whar dat un- 
dutiful, ribilling, headstrong, ‘stracted boy, had 
been rippin’, an’ rearin’, an’ plangin’, an’ 
ravin’ off an’ on for three weeks; an’ he «its 
dows by him quiet an’ sorrowful like, an’ he 
takes his han’ easy, an’ speaks gentle, an’ tells 
him, ¢autious an’ gradual like, dat ef he'll 
come out o’ dat, and get well—why he may 
have Miss Ada! Oh! in coorse he got well 
right off de reel, in coorse he did! An’ he an’ 
Miss Ada wer merricd de same summer. 
Rectly after de ceremony, Marse Colonel he 
leaves de young couple to keep house an’ take 
care ob de shore plantashun, an’ he comes up 
here to dis place to look arter it a little—which 
de Lor’ knows it wanted tendin’ to—an’ to 
keep bachelors’ hall, till he could settle his 
upsot mind.” 

« Yes! I remember he looked very unwell 
when he came up here, and I wondered why he 
didn’t bring bis darter with him for company 
and to keep house—’cause I had heard he had 
a darter.’”’ 

« Lor, child! why be didn’t even bring me. 
I allus thonght he lef” me behind because I was 
wid him-when he first met wid Miss Ada, an’ I 
minded ‘him of her toe much. Hows’ever, at 
dat tine, you *member he brought none of us 
shore collered pussons up to dis place. An’ as 
for Miss 'Stacia—dere was de art ob i? Her 
ole father, needed her, he wished for her, he 
ee ae ie no! she 
he *. An’ why did eline 
wid fer st ' non ter @esolation as 1 
‘form you! Listen! "cause uu. - ... pug 
witched her! Now I want’s you to observe 
what followed. Miss ‘Stacia, who, since she 
come home from boardin’ school, had scarcely 
once lif” up her head, soon arter Marse Colonel 
went away, ’gan to look cheerful. Letters was 
writ. An’ arter dat, letters come an’ wen 
purty fast! thick as hail, I tell yous Then thar 
*riv a stranger tn de neighborhood. A gemman 
come down to de shore for his healf. Mean- 


an’ bring bim up to dis place; an’ jes bout de 
same time ole Marse come down, de strange 
















since, from dat 
from” 


ye * 


wit; AW ber “ ’ “all dat a 
» Ma real ’state as goes to do 
heir is hizzen; an’ all de oder property as 


come by de fus wife, an’ ought to ’eend to 
Marse Eustace little gal ef she’s alive; and all 
de personal property as should be skilly *vided 
*mong de two gran’childun—all guv to Miss 
Ady an’ her child !’’ 


« Well, but how do you know? now maybe 


it aln’t so, ole man ?”’ suggested the widow. 


« Maybe "taint so! Well, maybe ‘taint! I 


hopes it aint! Any ways I carried up coal when 
Mr. Fog'son were readin’ of de will out an’ out 
afore Marse Colonel put his name to it. 
stepped outside de door wid my coal to wait iu 
dey got done, 
dem.” 


An’ I 
‘cause I wouldn’t interrupt 


« An’ cause you wanted to hear all about 


the will ?”’ said Dido. 


« Neo! you always think harm! but I couldn't 
help of hearing it! an’ in coorse I did hear it! 
Oomphe! Oomphe! de las’ wictim’s fallen! 
Marse Colonei’s gone! peace wid him,”’ ejacu- 
lated, Pharaoh, clasping his hands and rolling 
up both eyes. 

«1 tell you what, honey! you'll be « wic- 
tim yourself ef you don’t mind how you talk! 
One word o° your talk gits to Miss Ada’s cars, 
look out, honey! She ship you off to Georgy 
quicker ’an look at you !’’ said Dido. 

«She couldn’t do it, chile, I’m onsalable 
goods. Who gwine buy a superambulated ole 
gemman like me?” 

« Well, it is dreadful,’’ said the widow, “to 
think how in so few years all this fine family, 
#0 prospe: , an’ so p ing, should a’perish- 
ed ome may say out of the land! And none be 
left but this foreign ‘oman and her child.” 

« Listen, childun!’’ seid Pharaoh, gravely. 
« Der be two deffunt serts of ruinations as may 
come to a house! An’ de one may be liken’ to 
de fire as blazes all in a sudden, an’ 'sumes 
eberything to cinders in an hour, an’ leaves 
behind it nothing but a heap of black ashes, 
which, hows’ever, don’t taint the air; or it may 
be liken’ to tempest as comes wid wind an’ 
rain an’ flood, an’ sweeps cherything to ‘struc- 
tion in a minnit, but leaves nothing baleful be- 
hind—an’ dis is debblish bad passions, when 
berudder rises up agin brudder in a fam'ly, and 
Cain slayges Abel! an’ makes a gon’al wrack 
o’ things all of a suddent an’ forever, an’ a-done 
wid it! But oh! childun! de oder rvination! 
It mmy be liken’ to de mildew as creeps an’ 
creeps—cold an’ damp an’ slow—cold an’ damp 
an’ slow—up de wall, an’ troo de wall, an’ inter 
de parlor, an’ inter de chamber, inter de closet, 
till eberyting eberywhere is cold an’ damp an’ 
clammy ; spotted, musty, an’ pisenous—in de 
collar an’ de garret, in de parlor en’ de cham- 
ber, in de cradle an’ de couch, eberywhere | 
eberywhere! And dat mildew is cold-blooded, 
‘co’itful, cruel, houschol’ treach’ry !” sald 
Pharaoh, shaking his white head and throwing 
up his trembling bands with a wild, weird man- 
ner, peculiar to himself, as he stalked away. 





CHAPTER VI. 
NELL. 

In troth she wae # strange and wayward cbild, 
Fond of each gentle and ench dreadful scene 
ln darkaess and in storm and winter wild, 

Neo jess than when on nature's fave serene 

The summer sun diffused his morning sheen 

—Braitie 


“Uncle Pharaoh! where's Blaise? There's 
about a hundred thousand millions of snow- 
birds down on Mad Kiver,’’ exclaimed ¢ little 
girl, breaking open the kitchen door, shaking a 
shower of snow from ber skirts and shoes, and 
panting for breath, as she stood waiting impa- 
thently for an answer. 

Her obstreperoas entree drew at once upon 
her the eyes of all the little circle around the 
kitchen stove. 

And in truth she presented rather a singular 
appearance. Her name—Miss Helen Wildman, 
at your service, reader, a relative of Mr. Basil 
Wildman, of Red Ridge, and at present a guest 
at will of Mount Storm. 

She was about tea years of age, in stature 
scarcely seeming so many, yet in face looking 
almost any imaginable number of soars off, her 
little visage was so weird and witeh-like. Her 
little figure was thin almost to emaciation. 
Her skin was pale and dark, nearly to gipey 
darkness. Her hair was jet black, lustrous, 
long and straight as an Indian's, and hung 
down her shoulders, and reached below ber 
waist. Her eyebrows, also jet black, and shi- 
ning like water-leeches, arched a pair of eyes 
in piquant contrast to her whole complexion. 
Those eyes were light gray generally, yet of no 
permanently fixed color; being in gladnew or 
in excitement bright, sparkling, blazing, now 
bive, now gray, now green, as, springing about 
from object te object, they flashed rays of light 
wherever they fell; or, in sadness and thought, 
under the deep veil of their drooping lids and 
long, black lashes, they smouldered into a dull, 
\um@ertain brown or black. She wore a dress of 
broad-striped Masey, of many colors, alternately 
‘vimson, black, blue amd orange. A broad- 
brimmed, viack Mt hat, adorned with a droop- 
ing crimson feather, and ted loomly under her 
chia with a crimson ribbon, had fallen back up- 
on ber shoulders. And red stockings and 
black boots completed her dress, which was al- 
together rather the worse for wear and tear. 
She now stood leaning on a cross-bow, as tall 
as herself, with her eyes dancing from one ob- 
ject to another as she waited for her answer. 

« What de chile say? What dat you say, 
honey ?”" asked Dido. 

«1 say, where's Blaise? There's more than 
a hundred thousand millions of snow-birds 
down on Mad River!” 

«Oh? go "long, right ‘traight out'n dis here 





gemman, he disappear from de shore. An’ 
Miss ‘Stacia, she go of in de pip woorse nor 
ebber! Well! Marse Colonel, poor misfortu- | 
nate ole father! he was soon to see de las’ o| 
poor Marse Philly—who died jes’ one month | 
arter he got here, an’ jes’ seven months arter | 
he was married! Poor Marse Colone!! it liked | 
to killed him, but he hada’t more'n ‘covered of 
the shock o' Marse Philly's death, afore he 
hears how Marse Eustace has done hev hisself 
away on a poor white herring of a French gal! 
Well! Colonel Malmaison would stand a great 
deal, but he couldn’t stand dat! he wouldn't! 
he made a will, and disinherited the young | 
scape-grace. An’ soon arter dat, he heern he | 


» Den how de debbil—axing your pardon, | was dead, but had lef” a little gal. Moantime, | ly ¢ 
show did we know dere was any wife an’| Miss "Stacia was getting worse an’ worse. An’| dic! A hunder tousan’ milliam !” 


Miss Ada thought de salt water an’ air would 


kitchen, wid your ‘raculous stories, Miss Nel- 
ly! go!” 

«1 tell you there is—and I want Bisiset 
Where's Blaise?” 

«A hander tousan’ milliam o’ snow-binis! 
Who de mischif ebber hear 0’ so many birds to- 


goder as dat ?’’ 
«Well, | saw them, anyhow! Where is 
Blaise Won't you tell me where Blaise 


is 7” 

«+A hunder tousan’ milliam—I ‘clare to my 
*Vine Marster, of you haan’ got de habit o’ 
tellin’ de mos’ outerragcious stories as ebber I 
hear! Ain’t you shame o’ yourse’f, Mias Nel- 
Where you spects to go to when you 


« Well, I don’t care, there were a thousand, 


do her good, so she brings her down to the  *yhow, or elso there must have been a hun- 


seemed to set him up. He said, like Jeb, his | 


should 1, I do s’pose, on’y for what| shore again. And it was there that Miss Ada’s | dred—at least I lnow there were more than fen!” 
arter; for you see, chikium, the didn’t] child, as never saw its father, was born. Assoon *#id Nell, nodding her head, in the most abso- 
i worth her while to witch me, an’ | as Marse Colonel was able to travel, be went, te maaner, and i ing her asin as 
‘ceived, long!! down to see bis grandchild. Tho sight of it| she lessened her numbers. 





” 


**Dar! now you talkin’! now yon comin’ 


est, sweetest, quiestest, humblest little | son was restored to him in dat baby. He called towards de trufe! Dat's allera de way long 0” 


crecter you ebber set your two eyes on—dress| Miss Ada his Ruth, and talked a heap o’ non-| you! You goes up like « rocket, an’ comes 


an’ allus scem’d to be axing pardos for bein’ 





%% young an’ beautiful. Marse Colonel was cap- 
‘at tiwated de first go, he wasa gone ole marse 
4 low. and we-dem | now, I 





nenne ‘sides. Well, they stakl to de sea shore | down like a stick! 


You allers raises. great 


ee oon Blaise since brary | 


vane, wo a utaiees herd” very 
aay pe Neg wish ai alt of 


i 








‘so mean, it’s so cunning, and deceitful 
and treacherous to set traps! I hate and de- 
spise and scorn traps! You raise 6 trap like a 
little roof of a house, and you spread a feast of 
crumbs under it, as much as to say—‘ Come, 
little storm-beaten, hungry wayfater, hero is 
sbelter end food for you; here jaa nice Tittle 
honse that I have built, and a table that I have 
laid especially for you! I know the air is 
biting cold, and the earth is now barren, bé- 
eause the snow covers all your food; and the 
forest has no shelter for you because the icicles 
hang from the trees for leaves. Then come, 
hungry and half-frozen little strangers, come 
under this snug roof that I have raised for 
you, and eat from this board that I have spread 
for you.’ And the pretty, trusting creatures, 
dart into the trap, but before they have picked 
a grain—instantly the treacherous roof falls 
and crushes them to death! Oh! it is past 
mean! Why, the wild Arabs of the Desert 
know better, for if their bitterest enemy eats 
at their board he is sacred from harm! And 
I'd just ag soon pilfer from the poor-box at the 
church door as set « trap for a bird!” 

«Dar now! tell you all so! Jes’ listen to 
dat gal! on’y jes’ set ger off wid a word, aw’ 
whiff! like a spark in a powder can! she’s off? 
the’ll preach you a ‘ration in de time you bat 
you eye! An’ den she’s so ‘sistent, too! She 
won’t set trap for bird! not she! bat—what 
she gwine do ‘long 0’ dat bow-arrow 7” 

«T’m going to shoot with it.”’ 

«Oh! you’s gwine to shootwid it! not de 
poor, dear innereen’ binls—dey mus’n’ be 
to’ched, you know,’’ said Dido, ironically. 
«Yes I amt biuew it's Ptong, too! but I 
can’t help it! At @ny rate ff is not so bad as 
setting a trap for them, though. I do not goto 
them and pretend to be thelr friend and pro- 
tectorand benefactor! I dott raise « roof and 
spread a feast, and tempt the poor, little sterm- 
driven, hungry wanderers under it to erush 
them to a cruel death. I do nothing deceitful, 
nothing treacherous; I'd score it, 1 tell you! 
No! but I go with my bow and arrow and wait 
till IT see @ cloud of snow-birds rive ‘In the air, 
and then I take alm, ery ‘Look out for your. | 
selves, little fellows,’ and let fly my shaft in the 
midst of the fidtk! If I strike one I strike 
him dead at onco—he has not suffered—for one 
minute he was on the wing, atid the next, with- | 
out knowing how he got there, in the bird’s | 
heaven.” 

«« Now, dere’s anoder ‘ration! an’ all about a 
bird’s heaben, too! Pray, Miss Nelly, what 
ould Fader Simeon say to dat? Ob! you 
little hairtick ! whar does you 'spect to go to 
when you die ?—to de birds’ heaben, maybe !”” 

«T don’t know but I should like to go 
there!" 

« An’ take your bows an” arrows, too !"* 

« Yes,” replied Nell, disregarding the up- 
lifted hands and eyes of her monitress. Then 
quickly changing the currént of her thoughts, 
she grew restless, and exclaimed, tn an irritable 
mood, «« Oh, where is Blaise ? he promised to 
be here early this morning! Why dow’ he 
come along! It’s past nine o’clock now.” 

«Tlow de wengednee does you ‘spect he's 
gwine to get ober Mad River arter g@ch a storm 
as dat las’ night '” 
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‘ Dido, never having 
avalanches among the Alps, or of 
@ climate in the Arctic regions, came to 4 


halt for the want of a hyperbole, until happen- 
ing, by association, to think of the snow-birds, 


she took up the thread of her argument again 


with-—« an’ if dere’s a han’ful o’ snow-birds in goen fa it 
de bresh, she sees a million of millions! Sides straw, 

which, eberybody is-either a angel or adebil| 1» 
wid her, an’ she hates jes” as hard aw she loves! | worry 4 


But I means to try to break her ob her ways, 
’cane I thinks it’s my duty to de poor mudder- 


less gal! Dart I wonmer who de wengeance | rary offices in 
dat is!’ exclaimed Dido, breaking off in the} whieh had been 
midst of her soliloquy, as she heard the hall neighborhood of 
door bell ring. 


«« Well, dar! I’m comin’—you 
need’n’ pull de bell down! dough I mos’ wish 
you would, ’cause nobody ’bout here could put 
it up agin, an’ den I should nebber have its 
racket to sturve me in my meditations! Dar! 
well, I’m comin’ !’’ she repeated, as she rolled 
her little round body as rapidly as possible to- 
wards the hall, to answer the reiterated appeals 
of the bell. 

The door had not been opened that morning ; 
all the out-goers from the house had used the 
back door; and now it was so clogged on the 
outside with drifted snow, and frozen up with 
jee, that Dido had « great deal of difficulty in 
pulling it open. At last it gave way, and came 
open, and Dido, with « frightened exclamation 
of «+ Ler’ save my soul!’’ tambled back and 
relied down, as a huge bull-dog rushed in and 
passed over her. 

But the dog was followed by a nun in her 
bisek habit and veil, and by « little girl In a 
scarlet cloak and hood, who immediately laid 
her hand on the dog’s neck, while Dido tum- 
bled up upon aer feet, and the Sister, advan- 
cing, ssid, 

«Good morning, auaty. 
Malmaison this morning !"’ 

‘Good mornin’ to yourse//, Sister Angela: 
How does you do, ma’am! Lor’, Lor’, what 
a brete! made no more o’ walkin’ right ober 
me an’ of I'd been his ekals! Dear, dear, 
chile! how did you ebber git cross de river !— 
Lor’-s-masay | upon top 0’ me, ef dat brute 
ein’t tuk all my breaf wid de scare he's put on 
me! Whose little gel isdat? She's wonder 
ful like de fam’ly.. But, dear me, Sister—] 
«x yer perdon, ma’am—here I is talkin’ an’ 
keepin’ of yer in do cole hall. Come in ont'n 
de cole, Sister! Come eut'n de cole, chile '— 
Here, come inter dis parlor. 1 spose dey’s 


Hew is Colonel 


| made a fire here dis mornin’! least ways I hopes 


dey has, dough we’s bin so mach @psof wid 
what has happen’, an’ 1 myse’f has so much on 
my mind dat I’m not able to "tend to nothin’, 
an’ de gals, an’ dat good-for-nothin’ white 
sigger, Briddy, has eberyting her own way, in 
de house, which likewise her worfless, drunten 
brudder, Jimmy, has Ms om de plantashum !— 
It wer’ my hopes der’d be a change! Yes! 
here is @ fire, for a wor’er!"’ said Dido, as, 
having waddied to a door on the left hand side 
of the hall she opened it, and admitted the 
visitors into a snug, comfortable parlor, green 
earpeted and green curtained, and warmed by 
a glowing coal fire in a grate. «Sit down an’ 


| get warm, Sister, honey! sit down here by 


Sister, little gal! dere’s room for both ob 
you!” said Dido, wheeling up a great green 
sofa towards the fire. « Get out, yer brute }— 
does dey ‘vite great dogs to take a seat in de 
parlor where you come from ?”” 

This latter courtesy was addressed to the 





“Oh! easy enongh! Why, the water has 
gone down ever so much! The river can be 


in here, I saw ono of the sisters from the con- 
vent crossing *the ford! Ha, ha, ha! Oh! 
they looked so queer! the party did, I mean! 


ina red cloak and hood; and both riding on « 
white donkey—the little girl was riding behind 
the sister, holding on with her arms around her 
waist; and they had a great tawny bull-dog 
following them !”” 

« Humph t Were’s anoder ‘raculous story !”’ 

« Why, Dido!” exclaimed the chiki, with 
flashing eyes, “do you mean to hint that what 
I say is nottrue? Look here, Dido! I'd take 
more from a poor servant woman than I would 
from a crowned queen on her throne; but I 
can’t take that from anybody! Now, tell me 
at once, do you mean to say that I speak things 
that are not truth ?” 

«N-n-no, chile! I doesn’t mean to say def. 
I on’y means dat you stretches ob de trufe ‘till 
it a’most breakes in two—likewise also dat you 
*maginetts things as \sn't always true, an” tell 
‘em as sich! 1 doesn’t blame you, chile! canse 


plied Dido, with an alr of toleration. 

«I wish! oh! how I do wish somebody else 
had said that of me besides you! somebody 
that it would not be mean to punish for the in- 
sult! for if I were to tell of this, you know 
what would be the en of it, Dido!’ 

« Yes!—now go ralse a fuss here—’’ 

« You are sure I won't, Dido, and that is the 
reason you feel free to affront me.”” 

«Oh! I would now, if I was you! Oh! do 
please now go and raise a fuss roun’ de house 
de very mornin’ a8 your poor, dear, ole step- 
uncle-in-law lays dead on his bed !’" 

« Eh!’ exclaimed the child, sddenty chang- 
ing color. 

« Yes! do pray now! you don't owe him 
nuffin, you don’t! he nebber was good to you 
in his life! he nebber guv you nuffin, ne more 
he didn’t.” 

«Eh, Dido! what did you say first? Colonel 
Malmaison—avt—not—" 

** Ho's dead, | tell you.”” 

* Dead t* 


his las’ je’ "bout two hours ago. Jimmy 
done gone set off to go up de norf mountain, to 


to say, ef he can get across Mad River.” 


«* Dead! oh! dead!’ 

« Yes, honey, yes! Sure we'se all got to dic. 
My goodness alive, chile, git out'n dis yer w ay! 
Stop! don't drap! don’t fall down! least ways, 
not till I git to yer, keld on to the chair! Lor’, 
Lor’, who'd a thought it would a’ took sich an 
effect on her!’’ said Dido, as she rolled her 
round body towards the spot where Nelly, pale 
and still, leaned against the wall. She was so 


itself in the pallid lips, stricken apart with the 


and dilated, wore fixed in an agony of question- | 
ing upon the face of the old negro ; and her fal- | 
toring tongue repeated mechanically, increda- 
lously, as one unable or unwilling to receive 
the truth. | 
** Dead! dead!” 

“Miss Nelly! Miss Nelly, chile! Don’t | 
do so! don’t!’ said Dido, laying her hand 

upon the little girl's shoulder; but with one 

half suppressed scream, Nelly shook off the! 
messenger of grief ag she would have shaken off 

the grief itself, and then turned, pulled open 

the door, and fled, as if she woulkl outrun and 


"till it was gettin’ near de fail of the year, an’ ory when der’s werry little wool! « great] escape her first trouble, that nevertheless par 


then pared to come up here again, when ano- | smoke, when der’s no fire! 


ther heavy Blow fell upon Marse Colonel! The 


Dats your’ 
“1 asked you where Blaise was? Will you 


tell you all good! So when we ‘turned | very mornin’ they were to start, Mise ’Stacia| tell me where Blaise is ?”’ 


“How de mischif J know anything ‘bout 


sued her, kept up with her, clung to her, and, ! 
like a cleaving garment, remained with her. | 
Old Dido could not go after her, the idea was | 
preposterous, She gould only lift up both her 





crossed a8 well as need be. Just before I ran| '¥ down at the feet of his 


the sister all shrotded in black, and a little girt | 


it’s your nature, an’ you can" help of it,” re 


ge to Kyrie, to bring the ua’ertakerer—dat is 


« Dead!” 

«Yost I keep om @ tellin’ of yer, chile! 
don't you hearme? Why, what's do matter 
‘tong 0’ de gal? Why, chile! Why, Miss 
Nelly! Lor’ sake, chile! don't keep on 
lookin’ dat way! Miss Neily! speak to me, | 
honey !’’ 


dark, that her change of color only betrayed | 


shock she had received, while her eyes started | 


dog, and accompanied by a menace with the 
poker. But Fido, who had laid himself quiet- 
mistress, now 
| slightly raised his head, and replied with a low 
| growl, which rather decided Dido not to prose- 
} cute the war any farther. 
«He is a good-hearted dog, aunty, but he 
| doesn’t know how to return good for evil, any 

more than human beings do, and so, if you 
| speak cross, and holler at him, and threaten to 
} strike him, he will be sure to grow! back ; and 
| if you were to strike him, he migif bite you. 
It is dogs’ nature, you know, and human na- 
j ture, too. I will put him out if you want him 
| to go,” said the little girl. 
| «Ne, let him stay if he'll "have hisself pro- 
} per, honey,”’ sald Dido, replacing the poker in 
its ring. 

« And now, sunty, will you reply to my ques- 
tion,’’ asked Sister Angela, «and tell me how 
the Colonel! is this morning, and whether we can 





sec him ?”’ 

} «De Colonel! Ah, chile! we’s all poor 
| mortal sinners! Marse Colonel ‘parted dis 
| life dis mornin’ "bout little arter sunrise |" 

| «© Whatde you tellme! That Colonel Mal- 
| maison—"’ 

+ Is breave his las’—which dere oaght to bin 
| crape on de door to warn wisitors o’ what had 
| happen’, on’y de un’ertakerer is not riv, an’ 
| der’s no crape in der house.” 

«1 am very sorry to hear i!” 

«Oh, it don’t munch matter "boat it, chile, 
‘cause werry few people can get ober here dis 
mornin’, an’ de crape will be on all right an’ 
proper afore noon.”’ 

** I spoke of the Colonel. I am truly grieved 
to hear of his death. How is his daughter ?— 
Hlow is Mra. Malmaison, poor lady (’’ 

«Qh, chile! done shet herse’f up in her 
room, an’ won't let anybody come near. her, 
‘cept ‘ths dat white nigger, Briddy Dirty!” 

«Poor lady! I will remember her in my 
| prayers; and you, Genevieve, must say the 
| Rosary of the Five Doleful Mysteries for her. 
| Where is Bridget Dougherty ? can you find her, 





aunty, amd call her to me? I must send her 


| with a message to her mistress. It seems very 


| hard to interrupt the lady in her retirement, 
upon such an oceasion, but as this child con- 
«« Yeu! Maree Colone| Malmaison done breaf| ¢Ts ber more than any one else, I am sure she 


| would not like the interviow to be delayed.” 
| «Yes, 
she,” said Dido, ts 







room. 
| Bat she need not have 
| from the deor, she came full tilt upon Bridget 


who was making the best of her way to the 


parlor (TO BR CONTENTED.) 





, the people of the Great West. She says, in 
the Rhode Island Schoolmaster: « The West- 
ern man bas none of the vices of thrift. Ne 
carries on operations on so vast a scale, that 

| he casts out pettiness and meanness wherever 

| he goes. He does not higgte and barter ina 
| bargain. Le measures distances by miles, not 
| feet. He counts money by the dollar, not 

He seems ashamed to come down to 

the pennies. He buys a dress for his wife, and 
gets afew yardsextra. His own coat and shoes 

} are all too large, and his hat slouches for the 

same reason. It is as if the imagination of the 

man was akin to the vastness of the rivers 
and prairies of the region; the soul gets quite 
outside of the body. He must have clbow. 


| resma—he iiusl’ Wrestle; thecenes bm house 


is large; the rooms large, and sometimes wn- 
comfortable, The bed Is high and wide, the 
teacups ample and heavy, and, like the lakes, 
filled to the brim.’” 


Reaorma Srawons.— Antipathy to reading 
sermons in the pulpit is a well-known oharac 
teristic of the Seatch people. At Kivkeudl- 
Wright, at an inauguration, an obi Woman on 
the putpit stairs asked one of her companions 
if the new minister wawa reader? « An’ how 
can he read, woman ?’? was the reply; «the 
pulr man's blin’.” To which the first made 
answer,— I'm glad to hear itt I wish they 
wore a’ bitn’ |’? , 


Benny THE 


Weererx Prorte.—Mrs. FE. K. Smith likes 
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a view to screwing 
lie in a great variety of wH¥*, but which have 
all turned out to be very} unlucky speeula- 
tions. 
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priced foreign goeds ont off the market. But 
the Emperor’s couvieti ympathies are 
known to be in favor of & Wberal policy ; 


and through the past summeg the Custom House 
authorities have performed an amount of 
« winking’’ of which none but official eyelids 
could have been capable. 

A very large quantity of foreign goods has 
thus been brought in; and the French, who, 
like the rest of the world, have an especial re- 
lish for every species of. «forbidden fruit,’’ 
have bonght up, with amazing eagerness, all 
the cheaper goods that have been introduced. 
Many expensive articles have also met with 
ready sale; but, in general, it has been the 
low-priced objects that have carried off the ho 
nors of the day.” 

The English Exhibitors alone have made 
sales whose total amount must be little short of 
some $720,000; and you will readily imagine 
that, under these circumstances, the improvi- 
sed + offices’’ just alluded to, must present a 
tolerably animated scene. For, as nothing 
could be delivered until the close of the Exhi- 
bition, the whole host of eager claimants are 
now pressing at once upon the distracted 
egents for the instantaneous delivery of the 
articles they hase ordered, in many cases, se- 
veral months age; and anything more comical 
than the agony with which maryuises, duchesses, 
countesses, and plain monsieurs and madames 
run about in every direction, begging for, and 
carrying off their coveted acquisitions, could 
hardly be imagined. 

Nor ts it onty the enstomets, impatient fo, 
the execution of their orders, who are at pre- 
sont hovering rodud the grave of the defunct 
Exhibition, in e gate of uneomrortable excite- 
ment. Much coufasion and delay has oceurred 
in the clearing ; and exhibitors have been greatly 
exasperated by being refused admission to the 
Palace on the one hand, and reeing their goods 
brought out im damaged condition by the offi- 
cial « movers’"<ppeinted to turn out the pro- 
perty of dilatory exhibitors, on the other. 
Moreover, an amoant of petty peeuiation has 
been carried on throughout the whole duration 
of the MBhibition, which, considering the pre- 
cautions adopted by the authorities of the un- 
dertaking, ard the immense number of official 
«* guardians” on duty sight and day, is really 
rather startling. Nese of the journals here 
have “been permitted to allude to the subject ; 
but T have derived my information alike from 
ethibitors, agents, ad guardians, and can as- 
sure you most positively thet « vast aumber of 
things have bees carried off, principally of 
small imdividaal value, but making up « 
very considerable aggregate. At the present 
time, the number of claims preferred by exhi- 
bitors against the Palace Company for losses 
entailed upon them by « breakage and thef?,’’ 
amounts to between 600 and 400. It is, as yet, 
tncertéig whether the Company can be made 
legally responsi ble forthese lomes; although, 
several thefts having been committed just be- 
fore the visit of Queen Victoria, the Company 
—probably with the view of hashing up all ex- 
pression of discontent for the moment—allowed 
it to be supposed that they would af least con- 
sider the subject of indemnification. This un 
fortunate Company, however, is itself so near 
the verge of bankraptey, that it is hardly likely 
they will be able to discharge their own liabili- 
ties ; mueh less to find funds for making up the 
losses inflicted upon exhibitors. 

Meantime the police are doing their best to 
recover the missing treasures; and a good 
many have already been found and restored to 
their owners. About @ week ago they laid 
their hands upon a fellow who seems, from the 
quantity of miscellaneous objects diseovercd in 
his lair, to have been exceedingly active and 
successfal in his infamous calling. His room 
was literally fled, from the floor to the ceiling, 
with articles of every kind «« nabbed” from the 
stands of the Palace. The man is now in jail, 
awaiting his trial; and the goods have becn re- 
moved toa place of surety, to be claimed by 
their owners. A friend of mine, who, however, 
has saffered much lest than some others from 
these depredations, was taken, 9 couple of days 
since, by one of these police authorities, to the 
place where these goods are now deposited, 
and requested “to look about him, and seo if 
he could weeegvize anything there.”’ 
sures me Tanere tree have been considera 
bly more thu a thousand articles collected tn 
that one roga; lengths of broadcloth, alpachas, 
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more likely to walk off on the feet of 
= dignitaries who keep ‘ watch and ward” 
in every aisie 

4 ery and corner of the building, than 






In strong coumtEye — 
the manifold peccadillos wi and 
the otherwise brilliant success of the Exhibl 
tion of 1856, are the order and honesty which 
characterized the Exhibition of 1861 ; which not 
only began and ended punctually st the ap- 
pointed time, but from which not the value of 
a single penny was abstracted, from its opening 
to its close, except, indeed, on the oeeasion of 
one of the Queen’s informal visits, when the 
Prince of Wales, then a child of about five 
years old, and probably unconscious of the mo- 
ral impropriety of the eet, got behind his royal 
mamma, and quietly slipped inte his trowsers 
pocket an ingenious toy which had just been 
explained to him, and which had greatly capti- 
vated bis feacy. Bat the deed bad been de- 
teeted hy the quick eye of one of the poli¢e- 
men im etiendance on the Queen; and the 
sharp-sighted wearer of the famous “ while 
butions and oilskin'’ immediately imparted to 
her Majesty the result of hiz observations. The 
Queen thereupon turned quickly round upon 
the juvenile delinquent, made a sudden dive 
into the princely pocket, drew forth the mis- 
appropriated object, replaced it in its former 
siiuation, and bestowed an indignant slap upon 
the heir presumptive of the British crown.— 
* Aud a precious slap it was!’ added my in- 
formant, an eye-witness of the incident, who 
happened to be standing abont a yard from her 
Majesty at the time. Talk of « aristocratic 
England,” and the «slavish rank-worship of 
the lower classes,”’ after that! 

Leaves and men seem to fall alike with the 
declining year ; and the name of Frederic Berat, 
the poet and musician, one of whose songs « la 
Normandie,”’ has enjoyed so wide a popularity 
on both sides of the Atlantic, mast now be 
added to the long list of distinguished person- 
ages recently deceased. 

Cold weather is, indeed, upon us in earnest. 
Accounts from Switzerland, from the Jura, the 
Pyranees, and the neighborbood of Madrid, de- 
scribe the season as being remarkably severe. 
Prices are as high as ever here; and how the 
poorer classes can keep body and soul together, 
is a subject of painfal wonder to all who have'a 
thought beyond their own personal necessities. 
Great efforts are being made by the public an- 
thorities to organise sales of cheap and whole- 
some food tm various parts of France. At 
Grenoble an “ Economic Kitchen” has been 
established by the municipal authorities, which 
purchases edibles wholesale, cooks them in an 
admirably-appaelnted kitchen, and sells them to 
those who choose to buy, at cost-price, Includ- 
ing wages of servants, and wear and tear of 
cooking apparatus and utensils. The workmen 
of that town, famed for the badness of their 
food, can now dine comfortably, and even Inx- 
uriously for a fraction of the cost of the usual 
mode of dieting. A plate of excellent soup 
costg two cents; of meat, four cents; and of 
vegetables, three cents. A capital, . well. 
covoked, nutritious meal, with bread, may 
thas be had for ten or twelve cents; half ¢ bot- 
tle of wine is furnished at the same low rate, 
and no one is allowed to purchase a larger 
quantity. These dinners may be bought and 
eatried home, or eaten on the spot, the So- 
ciety having built three fine dining-rooms for 
the gratui ac dation of their custo- 
mers; one of which is exclusively devoted to 
bachelors, the second to unmarried women, 
and the third to married people am! their 
families. 

Lyons, Marseijles, Rouen, and other towns, 
have followed this example. At Orleans, where 
a similar Society opened its premises last Mon- 
day, though large quantities of food had been 
provided, everything was carried off in the 
early part of the day. This Society sells soup 
at two cents the basin ; a large plate of beef and 
cabbage, with bread, for five cents; plate of 
roast-veal and bread, five cents; dish of vege- 
tables one cent; pint of wine six cents; all of 
excellent quality. In one day it thus supplied 
seven bundred and thirty-five portions con- 
sumed upon the premises, in addition to one 
hundred and forty-ope portions carried home. 
On Tuesday, the Society added 9 Coffee-De- 
partment to its kitchen; and furnished a vast 
namber of portions, consisting of coffee, milk, 
sugar, and bread, at three cents per portion. 

Similar associations are springing up at Sar- 
lat, Berzerac, Havre, &c. A similar movement 
is manifesting itself in other countries, espe- 
cially in Belgium, where bread is now being 
made in vast quantities, by machinery. The 
wheat is purchased wholesale, and is ground, 
mixed, made up, and baked, by the same fires. 
An immense reduction in price is thus effected ; 
its manufacture is taken outof the hands of 
the host of small bakers—too often ignorant or 





fraudulent— by whom this most important ali- 


ment has hitherto been prepared; and a cheap, 





and cottons caf of from the rolls; shawls, 
shoes, pleos of lace, wearing-apparel, glass, 
crockery, tepots, e.; and a beautiful sitver 
timepiece, wich he recognised as having form- 
ed part of te magnificent display of silver and 
plated gowds from an eminent Birmingham 
house. Samples of almost every species of 
portable atice seemed to be incinded in this 
curious collection. 

“If,” ast 






remarked, when de- 
appearance of the room, 
yake away with 








these 
>| the gua 2, *t may proba 
amount of ge” abstracted from the Walnee 
during the gmonths’ duration of the Exh 
bition ”’ 

Seventy-u® S°!l watches were abstracted 
from the ca * well-known London wateh- 
maker, ag yw Teders may remember, in June 
last. The? happily recovered; most of 
them on ty/*¥ following the theft, the rest 
about a poet afterwards. 

An diamond, displayed in the 
of one of #Ptincipal jewellers, was abstracted, 
ne one aft ever imagine how, about three 
months # The news of the theft was in- | 
atantly @@BRicated to the Director of the | 
Palace ged the telegraph was set to | 

elay, and the description of the | 

—_ was mado known to the police | 
of all the capitals of Europe within | 
two peetfPo™ the time of its disappearance. 
This ge * is supposed, must have become 
known”? robber; and it wouki also appear 
that he fe Teasonably considered his chance 
of soli his ill-gotten treasure to be so far 
g by this prompt publicity, as no longer 

re sate for the risk of keeping it in his 


At all events, on the fourth day 
after ge disappearance of the diameodd, the 
paireont (Hen ral receiged a letter, or rather an 





onvelt®> comtaining the stone It had been 
carefly sled up, directed to him, and drop 
ped jenne of the half-dozen post office boxes 
estabiaber! in the interior of the Exhibition 


eyes of | 


case | 


hol , and more palatable bread is thus 
provided at much less than ordinary cost. 

While the question « What shall we cat?” 
of such vital importance fo all, is pressing pain- 
fully on the hariworking masses of the Old 
W orkid —we are destined, let us hope, through the 
generous activity and enlightened common sense 
of this practical age, to make some steps to. 
wards its solution. 

The amusements of the gay work! go on as 
brilliantly as ever. The geicties that usually 
attend the exit of the Old Year and the en- 
trance of the New are already commencing 
the shops and « Christmas. booths’’ are prepar 
their temptations ; and to-night begins the 

ed balls which always take 


Carnival, 

Of these curious entertainments, where the 
most determined dancing gees on, and the 
| wildest and the pidtest ad astonal- 
| ly take place, I may perhaps have something 
more to say in a future letter. 

QUANTUM. 








Tarxino axp Reapiwe.—-Nething is better 
than cvnversation as a corrective of self-sufti- 
ciency. In educated 


finds bis level. He learns more truly 


than, 
from books, in converse with living mes, tof 


| 


estimate his powers modestly and justly. A 
book is passive; it does not repel pretension ; 
it does not rebuke vanity. Indeed, reading | 
and study become to many but the nurture of 
conceit. If some persons value themselves 
on the books they own, it is net surprising 
that others should value themselves on the 
books they read. As knowledge grows on the 
thonghts in books, so pedantry feeds on their 
words, and is proud, poor, lean, and solitary. 
In conversation, a man is not long in discover 





ing that he alone dees net know everything, | 
and that, though Ae were to die, wisdom woald | 
| 


not perish with him The Yarwood Popers. 


gallons 


BER rigesin, 






the East Indie Department. 
valuable objects have been 


the building, 
Ct-handkerchiefs, 
as if by magic. And it does agt 

macharitable to 
= loe i 1, @@@ rather 
the froek- 


| Ous power’ 
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ANNIE LAURIE, 


Annie laurie 


‘“* Aad (ot beanie Annie Lourie 
Id lay toe doune and dee’ , 
“The effect was extra. 
raordinary : at lenst t felt 
: it we 
pow. ee 2 Vratorio rendered with 
- of each 

dently far Ov" the sen It wae more jitcnen Seaton 


® ballad ; 
@ soldier aly thinks Rt On the evn of a grant bettie 
“aye and his God.**} x 


Maxwelton braces are bonnie ™ 
Where early fa's the dew, : 


And it's there that Annie Lautie Ms, 






Aad for bounie Annie 
1'4 lay me doune and dee. 
Her brow js like the snaw drift— 
Hert throat ts like the ewan— 

Her face it is the fairest 

That ¢’er the «an shone on— 

That ¢’er the sun shone on, 

And dark blue is her e's ; 

And for bonnie Annie Lanrie 

I'd tay me doane and dee 

Like dew on the gowan lying 

Is the fa’ o° her fairy feet, 

And tte the winds in sammer otghing, 
Her voice is lew and oweet, 

Har voice Is low gunt seeret, 

And she’s @ the World t6 me; 
Aad for beunie Ansie Laurie 

I'd lay me doune and dee 


A WORD TO THE SORROWFUL. 


It Is good for me that T have heen affticted ** 
—Ps. Lie, 71 


Why am I thus tried? The question is con- 
staptly being asked by one and another. AMiction 
in the present tense is scarcely ever recognized 
as good. As in the wreach of an operation, 
the nerves of the patient are distracted, and 
the whole of the vital foree ts used ap in mere 
endurance, so in affliction. 

Often the soul revolts and rebels under it; 
its immediate ¢ffeet seems to be to increase our 
spiritual maladies. Persons often say, under 
severe trials, «‘ 1 used to think I Kad some self- 
control, some patienee, some good temper. I 
thought I had to a good degree overcome self 
ishnews ani pride, but these harassments and 
trials seem to upset all.” And, aceordingly, a 
person, when passing throngh periods of severe 
trial, often seems to be growing worse, to be 
becoming hard, and irritable, and unlovely. A 
writer has said, it is net while the storm is dri- 
ving the sea on the beach that we go out te look 
for treasures, but when the sterm is laid, and 
the sum shines out clear, we tind the jewels and 
precious stones which the sea has cast upon the 
beach. Often in the height of an affliction all 
comfort is vain, as medicaments im the fury of 
some diseases. The soul must spend itself, the 
storm must pass. It may be months, it may be 
years, before the soul can come to herself 
enough to look beck and say, « It is guod for 
me that / have been afflicted.” Nor is the good 
of affliction often perceivable as the result of 
one paroxyram, but rather as the aggregate of 
several. The mechanic whe would bring out 
the clouds and veins of « precious wood, seems 
ts harass sad torture it lo many ways; and if 
the wood were « sentient creatare, & might 
well complain as the saw, and plane, and the 
rude pumice stone pass suceessively over it, 
and each varnish is scraped and rabbed—nor 
till the last touch has been given, does one seo 
the full result. Se of afflictions. Some are 
like strokes of the axe and hammer, splitting 
and rending the heart of the soul; others are 
wearing and long contineed, like the slow work 
of the file and the polishing-brush, and very 
seldom under the process, does the soul re- 
cognize their use; but after long years a sof- 
tened melody of spirit is produced as the result 
of all. 

One thing ty remarkable of afftictions, and 
that is that almost every soul feels itself stricken 
in the precise point where it is least able to 
bear. «Oh, were it anything but this! I could 
bear anything else '’ are the most frequent ex- 
clamations of the honr of sorrow. We conkl 
bear very composedly a suppositious afftiction— 
an affliction so-called—against which our pe- 
eullar temperament so fortifies us that to us it 
is no affiction. But when Omniscience puts 
forth His hand and touches that vital point, 
known to God alone, where each is most sensi- 
tive, that is read affliction, and the soul shivers 
under it. We would change our affliction for 
this or that—God sees that this and this only 
can setve His purpose. 

Coald a diamond speak when the lapidary is 
letsurely filing away its glittering particles, and 
vexing it with weary frictions and polishings, it 
might sty, “1 could beer « good hammer 
stroke, but, oh, this is wearing my very soul 
away.”’ Nevertheless, the artisan knows that 
it is not the hammer but the weary polish that 
the diamond must have to make it glitter royal- 
ly at last in a disdem. Such are some of the 
most common, least valned of our afflictions—a 
slow, wearing, heart-eating process—an afftic- 
tion, oftentimes kKnewn and recognized as such 
only by God who oniers it, and who knows 
the precise moment when it is possible to let 
it cease. 

Then let the soul deeply engrave in its clic 
this answer to its oft- recurring questien, «- W hy 
am I thes tried F'’ Because this affliction and 
no other could seve thee. The Great Father is 
an economist in eff His lavish profusion of 
riches, bat of nothing is He more saving than 
of the sorrows of His beloved ; not one tear too 
much—not one sigh, not one uneasiness nor 
anxiety too many, is the lot of the meanest of 
Fris chosen.—H. B. Stowe. 





Scruntivic Iexonavce.—A friend of mine in 
the country; desiring to secure a good supply 
of rain water, constructed a tank twenty fect 
| square, under a corner of his hoase. In the 
top of this tank he placed an iren pipe, which 
reached up thirty feet to a gutter under the rout 





place here in We-Qpera-House, during the | of his house, intending to fill his tank thereby, 


and when full, the water from the roof woukd 
flow off by another gutter. 

After a good heavy rain, he found his tank 
had uot only beew filled, but had burst) He 
re-constructed it of strenger platiK> dui it no 
sooner filled tham it Darst @ second time, al- 
though the tank was under growed, with two 
or three feet of earth upon it. 
| it the third time, he found it altogether strong 


j emongh to hold itself full of water without 


conversation & man soon | leaking « drop, until he inserted this pipe, and 


attempted to fill thet also. Then the tank 
burst, although the pipe was only one inch in 
diameter, and being thirty feet im length, con 
tained only about fifteen 
weight of water. 

He was puzzied on finding that this < “para 
tively small amount of water being perpendic 
larly on the water in the tank, burst a tank of 
strong plank hooped round by strong bands of 
iron. He is puzzled still, amd before he builds 
another tank, he woald like te know how 
strong he most make it, to resist « fade mysferi- 


OF sixteen pounds 


exercised by this perpendicular 
pipe of one inch diameter by thirty feet in 
length, when filled ako with water, although 
said pipe, when full, contains only about two 


in other words, what expapsive power 


io «Do you mean to challenge the Jary ?’*| is produced om the water in the tank by reason 


| whivpered a lawyer to his Trish client im Osli-} of the contents of this pipe bearing on the wa 


Absit the time of this occurrence, a seabbard | fornia, « Yes, be jabbers,”* was the answer,| ter in the tank when both are full !—W eer 


and MEReT-hilt, both of solid silver—the seab 


«if they don’t acqait me, I mean to challenge | Cussrvs, 


ie New York Commercial Adrer- 


pard some being worth above $1,000, were| every spalpeen of them.” fuser, 
* 


gate | we «Pp. olla 1 
~ get me fer—unbeard, unsus, 


» “= 
TUS ON NEXT Page. f 


Percae Nigh Pthir eth teat aes thdcent tenses 

writes: | 55 WhE Was present \on the occasion 

poem andreds of voices, in the moet trac 
pnd harmony, sang together— 

























































